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“Color  Me  Purple”: 

When  Graysville  Started  Quaking... 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a little  town  called  Graysville,  inhabited  by  nice, 
friendly  gray  people.  The  skies  of  Graysville  were  always  gray.  The  people  of 
Graysville  lived  in  gray  houses  and  wore  gray  clothing.  Everyone  had  gray  hair, 
even  the  children.  Their  portraits  were  in  gray,  although  black  silhouettes  were 
preferred.  Now  and  then  someone  would  deviate  from  grayness  and  wear  a spot  of 
color,  but  they  were  shunned  and  called  “gay.”  They  usually  left  town. 

Then  one  day  an  earthquake  shook  Graysville.  No  damage  was  done,  and  no 
one  was  hurt.  But  a wizard  popped  out  of  a hole  in  the  ground.  He  waved  his 
magic  wand  and  shazam,  color  appeared! 

But  only  one  color  appeared  at  a time:  in  January,  the  color  blue;  in  March, 
brown;  in  April,  green;  in  October,  orange;  and  now  and  then,  unexpectedly,  the 
color  purple.  Most  of  the  people  of  Graysville  liked  this  occasional  splash  of  color, 
though  some  complained  it  was  too  “worldly.” 

Finally  after  many  years — eleven,  to  be  exact — a rainbow  appeared  in  the 
gray  skies  of  Graysville.  The  clouds  parted,  and  the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time  in 
350  years.  Everything  suddenly  appeared  in  full  color! 

To  some,  this  was  a revelation.  But  others  confessed  that  for  many  years  they 
had  been  secretly  dreaming  in  color.  Now  their  dreams  were  a reality. 

The  people  of  Graysville  called  a meeting  to  decide  how  they  felt  about  this 
new  development.  After  a long  period  of  seasoning  and  reflection,  they  approved 
this  minute:  “Color  isn’t  so  bad.” 

This  little  story  came  to  me  in  a dream  as  I worked  on  the  first  full-color  arts 
issue  of  Friends  Bulletin.  Over  the  years  I’ve  admired  the  brilliantly  colorful  art- 
work of  Friends,  but  have  not  been  able  to  publish  it  in  our  magazine  because  we 
could  not  do  full-color  printing.  I am  pleased  that  our  magazine  can  now  lift  up 
the  gifts  of  Friends  who  dream  and  create  artwork  in  color. 

Early  Friends  did  not  approve  of  color  or  the  arts.  Color  was  associated  with 
aristocrats.  Friends  who  wore  colorful  clothing  were  called  “gay  Friends”  (which 
had  to  do  with  fashion,  not  sexual  orientation).  Art  belonged  in  steeplehouses  and 
in  the  mansions  of  rich,  un-godly  folk.  Like  the  Puritans,  Friends  wore  plain, 
mostly  gray  clothing.They  avoided  drama,  novels,  and  other  worldly  distractions. 

Over  the  years  Quaker  attitudes  towards  the  arts  have  changed.  Many  have 
discovered  that  the  Spirit  speaks  to  them  through  art  as  well  as  in  silent  worship. 
We  now  have  an  organization  called  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts  (see  notice 
on  p.  23).  Many  meetings  display  the  artwork  of  Friends  in  their  social  hall  as  a 
way  to  build  community. 

Because  Quakerism  is  a non-dogmatic  religion  which  focuses  on  the  inner 
life,  we  attract  many  creative  people  with  artistic  gifts.  Their  contributions  to  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  have  been  a blessing. 

This  issue  shows  the  many  ways  which  Friends  use  the  arts  to  express  their 
insights  and  our  Quaker  testimonies.  Some  Quaker  art  is  beautiful,  some  is  amus- 
ing, and  some  is  deeply  disturbing  and  prophetic. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Spirit  who  makes  all  things  new,  who  shakes  us  up, 
and  who  enables  us  to  dream  and  to  see  the  world  in  glorious  color. 
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by  Anthony  Manousos 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


Although  not  an  artist  in  the  conventional  sense,  Janet 
Riley,  a member  of  Central  Coast  Meeting  (San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA),  has  the  imagination,  passion  and  persistence  of  an  art- 
ist. Most  importantly,  for  the  past  twenty  years  Janet  has 
used  literature  and  the  arts  in  creative  ways  to  promote  our 
Quaker  peace  testimony. 

I was  new  to  Quakerism  in  1986  when  I first  met  Janet 
at  a picnic  at  Taylor’s  Lane  Farm,  a bucolic  Quaker  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  near  Philadelphia, 
PA.* 

At  the  time,  President  Reagan  was  talking  about  the 
Evil  Empire,  Star  Wars,  and  boosting  the  military  budget  to 
achieve  “full  spectrum  dominance”  over  the  whole  world. 
Fear  of  impending  nuclear  holocaust  was  palpable  and  led 
many  to  join  the  peace  movement. 


*The  story  of  this  project  is  described  in  my  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  #301,  Spiritual  Linkage  with  Russians — the  Story 
of  a Leading  (1992). 


Janet  Riley  ( upper  right)  with  Russian  students  from.  Novgorod 

Janet  offered  a different  idea  about  how  to  end  the  Cold 
War.  She  was  an  integral  part  of  a Quaker  committee  which 
proposed  publishing  an  anthology  of  fiction  and  peace  by 
Soviet  and  American  writers  to  help  dispel  stereotypes  and 
to  create  understanding  between  Russians  and  Americans. 

At  the  time,  the  idea  seemed  “fantastic”  and  “improb- 
able,” but  Janet’s  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.  A literary 
scholar  by  training,  I was  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  using 
literature  in  this  way,  and  I soon  found  myself  deeply  in- 
volved in  my  first  Quaker  project.  I wrote  an  article  about 
Janet’s  leading  for  Friends  Journal , and  a Quaker  angel  do- 
nated SI 5, 000,  which  helped  to  launch  this  ambitious,  but 
cash-strapped  project. 

“I  couldn’t  do  this  work  alone,”  Janet  says.  “I  have  had 
lots  and  lots  of  help  and  support  from  Friends  and  non- 
Friends. ’’Janet’s  supporters  come  from  all  branches  of  Quak- 
erism, both  here  in  the  US  and  abroad,  and  have  included 
such  notables  as  Johan  Maurer  (Friends  United  Meeting), 
Anne  Friend  (Pacific  Yearly  Meeting),  Sylvia  Mangalam 
(Canadian  YM),  Chris  Hunter  (Britain  YM),  Misha 
Roshchin  (Janet’s  Russian  counterpart)  and  the  late  Rus- 
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sian  Quaker  historian  Tatiana  Pavlova.  Janet’s  work 
has  also  attracted  major  non-Quaker  scholars,  liter- 
ary figures,  artists,  and  songwriters.  The  Power  of 
Goodness , her  latest  project,  has  attracted  the  interest 
of  legendary  folk  singer  Pete  Seeger,  who  writes  about 
it  in  glowing  terms: 

In  these  dangerous  times  we  can  all  be  encour- 
aged to  be  active  by  reading  this  book.  Hooray 
for  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  in  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  world,  who  have  cooperated  to 
put  it  together.  If  we  all  get  active  in  some  little 
way,  we  will  see  this  power  [“the  power  of  good- 
ness”] leap  over  barriers  of  language,  barriers  of 
religion,  barriers  of  politics. 

Underlying  Janet’s  work  in  1980s  was  the  vision 
of  a “Quaker  meeting  in  Moscow”  (the  leading  of 
Kent  Larrabee)  and  “spiritual  linkage  with  Russians” 

(the  title  of  an  article  by  Frances  Conroy  published 
in  Friends  Journal , Nov.  1, 1984).  The  Quaker/USSR  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  1983  to  explore  how  to  reach  out  to 
the  Russians  to  dispel  the  “poisonous  stereotypes”  that  fu- 
eled the  Cold  War.  After  gathering  for  about  a year,  and 
after  many  prayerful  meetings,  the  group  decided  to  put  to- 
gether a collection  of  Soviet  and  American  literature  to  por- 
tray the  similarities  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  in  both 
countries.  I joined  this  committee  in  1986  and  traveled  with 
Janet  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  on  this  joint  Soviet- Ameri- 
can book  project.  We  formed  connections  with  writers  and 
publishers  who  wanted  to  be  part  of  this  literary  collabora- 
tion, which  we  called  The  Human  Experience.  A joint  edito- 
rial board  comprised  of  Russians  and  American  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  this  anthology  of  Russian  and 


American  writers  and  poets.  In  1989  The  Human  Experience 
was  published  in  English  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  the  US  and 
by  Hydozhvestnaya  Literatura  in  Russia  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. After  publication,  a conference  of  the  Soviet  and 
American  writers  and  poets  included  in  the  book  was  held 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Washington,  DC.  In  the  process 
of  creating  this  book,  we  also  helped  to  forge  deep  spiritual 
links  between  Russians  and  Americans.  This  spiritual  link- 
age helped  lay  some  of  the  groundwork  for  the  current 
Quaker  meeting  in  Moscow  and  for  an  ongoing  and  evolv- 
ing Quaker  presence  in  Russia. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  name  of  the 
Quaker  US/USSR  Committee  was  changed  to  Quaker/FSU 
(Former  Soviet  Union)  Committee.  In  the  early  1990s  when 

Russians  began  expressing  a de- 
sire to  read  more  about  Quak- 
erism, this  committee  published 
an  impressive  series  of  Quaker 
classics,  including  William 
Taber’s  The  Prophetic  Stream , 
Douglas  Steere’s  Quaker  Spiri- 
tuality, Thomas  Kelly’s  Testa- 
ment of  Devotion,  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice, and  John  Woolman’s  Jour- 
nal. In  2002  the  name  of  this 
committee  was  appropriately 
changed  to  Friends  Interna- 
tional Library. 


Building  Bridges  of  Peace 
Among  Children 


Janet  has  always  felt  love 
and  concern  for  children  (she  is 
a grandmother  with  five  grand 
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children).  After  the  publication  of  The  Human  Experience, 
she  helped  to  launch  a Russian/ American  children’s  program 
called  Sharing  Our  Lives.  This  project  paired  ten  elementary 
schools  in  both  countries.  Several  of  the  schools  had  inter- 
visitation in  addition  to  letter  writing. 

In  1999,  the  FSU/Quaker  Committee  published  a 
Russian  edition  of  Lighting  Candles  in  the  Dark,  a Quaker 
children’s  classic.  This  book  includes  short  stories  about 
people  who  show  bravery  and  courage  as  they  deal  nonvio- 
lently  with  dangerous  or  difficult  situations  and  social  is- 
sues. The  illustrations  in  the  Russian  edition  are  by  children 
and  teenagers  from  Russia,  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Janet  spent  six  months  teach- 
ing English  conversation  at  a Rus- 
sian school  in  Novgorod  (a  city  of 
255,000  not  too  far  from  St  Peters- 
burg). She  used  Lighting  Candles  in 
the  Dark  as  a text. 

“I  had  expected  the  children  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  book,”  re- 
calls Janet,  “but  I never  expected 
such  deep  understanding  and  en- 
thusiasm. During  one  of  the  last 
classes,  the  children  were  invited  to 
give  their  honest  opinion  of  the  sto- 
ries and  it  was  like  a meeting  for 
worship.  The  children  spoke  from 
their  hearts  and  said  things  like, 

‘These  stories  show  us  another  way’ 
and  ‘They  give  us  ideas  for  how  to 
live  our  lives.’  I was  very  moved.” 

Janet  befriended  Mikhail 
Roshchin,  a Russian  scholar  who 
helped  to  publish  Lighting  Candles 

in  the  Dark.  An  expert  in  Arabic  and  Islamic  studies,  Misha 
is  a Research  Fellow  at  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  of 
the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  specializing  in  the  field 
of  religious  and  ethnic  problems  of  the  North  Caucasus. 

“Misha  was  very  intrigued  by  what  I had  been  doing,” 
recalls  Janet.  “We  hit  it  off  and  started  brainstorming  and 
we’ve  been  working  together  ever  since.” 


Janet  Riley  and  Misha  Roshchin 


able  to  meet  and  relate  to  several  Chechen  women  whose 
families  and  friends  had  experienced  the  brutality  of  war. 
Chris  Hunter  had  brought  them  out  of  Chechnya  to  tell  the 
world  what  was  happening.  I had  never  met  face-to-face 
with  any  civilian  who  had  been  directly  affected  by  war.  I 
especially  remember  listening  to  two  women  from  Samaski, 
a village  ravaged  by  mercenaries,  tell  of  their  painful  experi- 
ences. I still  keep  a photo  of  them  as  a symbol  of  all  God’s 
people  who  suffer  because  of  war.  They  both  had  survived 
the  killing  and  destruction.  One  had  a young  child  who  also 
survived.  As  soon  as  I thought  of  doing  The  Power  of  Good- 
ness for  Chechen  young  people,  I sensed  I was  being  called 

to  something  that  was  in  truth.  I 
looked  around  and  no  one  else  was 
doing  it.  There  was  no  way  out  of  it, 
and  I had  to  continue.” 

The  results  of  this  war  have  been 
disastrous  for  both  Russia  and 
Chechnya.  Since  1994,  over  50,000 
Chechens  have  been  killed,  their  coun- 
try has  been  devastated,  and  as  usual 
in  such  conflicts,  the  children  have  suf- 
fered disproportionately.  In  2000, 
shortly  after  the  second  Chechen  War 
had  begun,  British  Friend  Peter 
Jarman  wrote  about  the  Quaker  re- 
sponse to  the  Chechen  crisis: 

Since  1995,  a Quaker-established 
NGO,  the  Centre  for  Peacemaking 
and  Community  Development 
(CPCD),  registered  in  Britain  and  in 
Chechnya,  under  the  direction  of  a 
young  Yorkshire  Quaker,  Chris 
Hunter,  has  developed  a network  of 
local  workers.  They  are  engaged  in  assisting  children 
traumatized  by  the  first  war  through  a program  they 
created  called  “Little  Star,”  building  schools,  develop- 
ing indigenous  food  supplies,  creating  Email  networks 
of  communication,  and  helping  to  create  a civil  society 
throughout  the  North  Caucasus.  This  Quaker-led  re- 
lief effort  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Chechens. 


Why  Chechnya? 

Janet’s  concern  for  Chechnya  began  around  the  time 
that  she  befriended  a British  Friend  named  Chris  Hunter. 
Chris  helped  to  start  the  Centre  for  Peacemaking  and  Com- 
munity Development  (CPCD)  in  Chechnya,  and  subse- 
quently the  British  charity,  Peacebuilding  UK.  Both  he  and 
Misha  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  tragic  situation  in 
Chechnya  where  war  raged  for  over  a decade. 

“I  was  in  Moscow  while  the  first  recent  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Chechnya  was  still  in  process,”  explains  Janet.  “I  was 


After  brainstorming  together,  Chris,  Misha  and  Janet 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  publishing  a tri-lingual  version  of 
Lighting  Candles  in  the  Dark — in  English,  Chechen  and 
Russian — which  could  be  used  to  teach  nonviolence  and 
other  positive  values  to  Chechen  youth.  The  title  was 
changed  to  The  Power  of  Goodness:  Stories  of  Nonviolence  and 
Reconciliation.  A first  edition  of  the  Chechen  version  was 
published  in  2005  with  illustrations  by  children  from 
Chechnya,  Russia,  Germany  and  the  USA.  This  remarkable 
book  drew  praise  not  only  from  Pete  Seeger,  but  also  from 

Continued  on  page  21 
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Three  photos  by  Sarah  Armstrong  Jones 
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ITING  AND 


Peter.  Anderso 


Peter  Anderson,  a Quaker  writer  and  teacher  who  resides  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  believes  in  the  power  of stories — stories 
that  “ lead  us  deeper  into  the  world's  great  wisdom  traditions, 
stories  that  help  us  to  know  home  and  place,  stories  that  speak  to 
the  social justice  issues  of  our  time,  stories  that  encourage  reflec- 
tion and  contemplation,  stories  that  have  the  potential  to  open, 
heal,  and  empower  those  who  tell  and  receive  them.  ” He  edits  a 
magazine  called  Pilgrimage  which  is  filled  with  such  stories  (see 
www.pilgrimagepress.org).  He  has  also  published  a collection 
of  essays  called  First  Church  of  the  Higher  Elevations:  Moun- 
tains, Prayer,  and  Presence  (Denver,  Ghost  Road  Press,  2005) 
which  “ explores  the  ecology  of  story,  spirituality,  and  landscape ” 
The  Quaker  educator  Paul  Lacey  summed  up  this  delightful  book 
with  this  friendly  pat  on  the  back: 

First  Church  of the  Higher  Elevations  is...  joyous  and  funny. 
Peter  Anderson  is  a good  companion  on  a climb,  with  a 
lot  of  resources  in  his  pack.  His  companions  include  John 
Muir,  Jack  Kerouac,  Thomas  Merton,  Han  Shan,  Dou- 
glas Steere,  Gary  Snyder,  Carl  Jung,  Wendell  Berry,  his 
wife  Grace  and  daughter  Rosalea,  as  well  as  Jimi 
Hendrix,  Jerry  Garcia,  John  Coltrane,  B.B.  King.  Some- 
times the  wilderness  rocks.  Sometimes  there  is  beer  in 
the  cooler. 

I am  very  pleased  to  add  that  Peter  recently  joined  the  Board  of 
Friends  Bulletin. 

How  did  you  first  become  involved  with  Quakers ? 

I grew  up  down  the  road  from  the  old  Matinecock  Meet- 
ing House  next  to  Friends  Academy  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  NY.  Although  I never  went  to  meeting  there, 
we  drove  by  the  meeting  house  frequently  and  I can  remem- 
ber being  curious  about  Quaker  worship  as  I heard  it  de- 
scribed to  me  by  my  parents.  A room  full  of  people  sitting  in 
silence  with  some  occasional  words  from  someone  who  felt 
led  to  speak?  What  a curious  way  of  being  together.  It  seemed 


especially  peculiar  in  light  of  my  own  religious  upbringing 
in  a traditional  Episcopalian  church. 

It  would  be  another  thirty  years  or  so  before  I actually 
experienced  Quaker  worship  firsthand  in  several  small  wor- 
ship groups  out  west — one  in  Laramie,  Wyoming,  and  one 
in  Moab,  Utah.  I was  drawn  to  these  groups  because  of  a 
gnawing  spiritual  hunger  and  a predisposition  to  seeking 
which  began  with  my  own  religious  education  (or  lack 
thereof),  not  to  mention  the  seeking  Zeitgeist  of  the  1960s. 

I remember  the  confirmation  class  for  coming-of-age 
Episcopalians  in  which  we  prepared  for  our  first  commun- 
ion. The  class  itself  was  deadly  boring,  prompting  some  of 
the  rowdier  kids  to  experiment  with  various  homemade  pro- 
jectiles while  the  minister  had  his  back  turned.  Still,  when 
the  day  for  our  first  communion  finally  came,  I held  to  the 
belief  that  something  remarkable  was  going  to  happen.  The 
presiding  bishop  was  certainly  impressive:  he  was  a tall  black 
man  decked  out  in  full  Episcopalian  regalia,  who  had  come 
to  offer  the  host  to  an  entirely  white  congregation.  But  the 
ritual  itself,  maybe  because  of  my  own  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions, left  me  flat.  Inwardly,  I didn’t  feel  anything  in  the  way 
of  a shift  in  orientation  or  awareness,  nor  did  I have  any 
sense  of  the  Spirit  or  that  Holy  Ghost  I had  heard  so  much 
about. 

Later  on  at  Colorado  College,  still  hungry  for  a felt  sense 
of  spirituality,  I dabbled  with  meditation  and  yoga.  I took 
classes  in  the  religions  of  Japan  and  China.  I read  Herman 
Hesse,  Jack  Kerouac,  and  Loren  Eiseley,  all  of  whom  af- 
firmed for  me  the  importance  of  self-reflection,  awe,  and 
wonder.  Later  explorations  in  psychology,  especially  Carl 
Jung,  as  well  as  several  spiritual  writers,  including  Richard 
Rohr,  John  Sanford,  and  Morton  Kelsey,  led  me  to  believe 
there  were  some  fascinating  relationships  between  the  life 
of  the  soul  and  the  presence  of  something  beyond  the  soul — 
a Holy  Presence  or  Spirit. 

So  I was  circling  my  way  back  to  the  Christian  tradition 
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and  I needed  a place,  a community,  in  which  to  ground  my- 
self. Quakerism  offered  a felt  sense  of  spirituality,  one  that 
matched  my  own  intuitions  about  soul  and  spirit.  So  I be- 
gan to  learn  about  silence  and  waiting  and  opening  in  the 
Laramie  and  Moab  worship  groups  and  later  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

I understand  that  you  studied  and  taught  writing  at  Earlham 
School  of  Religion.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  this  experi- 
ence? How  is  teaching  writing  in  a Quaker  setting  different  from 
other  settings  ? 

While  based  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I worked  summers  as  a 
backcountry  ranger  in  the  High  Uinta  Wilderness  of  north- 
ern Utah  and  southern  Wyoming. 

Over  the  years,  I had  developed  an  interest  in  the  na- 
ture of  solitude  and  mountain  time,  and  how  those  two  ex- 


periences seemed,  at  their  very  root,  to  be  transformative  in 
some  way.  After  my  seasonal  job  was  done,  I would  return  to 
Salt  Lake  and  to  my  work,  teaching  English  part  time  at  a 
community  college,  doing  interpretive  writing  on  ecological 
and  historical  topics  for  various  state  and  federal  land  agen- 
cies, and  writing  a series  of  children’s  books  on  similar  themes. 

I would  also  return  to  the  worship  experience  in  Quaker 
meeting.  You  can’t  stay  on  the  mountain,  nor  does  it  help  to 
cling  to  the  transformative  experiences  one  has  there;  at  the 
same  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  parallels  be- 
tween the  inward  adventure  of  contemplative  spirituality  in 
Meeting  for  Worship  or  Centering  Prayer  and  the  transfor- 
mative nature  of  wilderness  experience.  I wanted  to  find  a 
way  to  articulate  that.  I thought  that  would  be  helpful,  not 


“Writing  and  The  Spirit”  continued  on  page  20 


Highlights  of  Pilgrimage 


To  A 

Truth  Angel 

by  Heidi  Hart 

you  don’t  wear  wings 
on  your  pale  back 
or  speak  in  tongues 
or  even  poetry 

i chose  you  for  the  light 

under  your  skin 

and  because  you  do  not  ask 

for  much  except  to  know 

exactly  what  my  knotted  body  means 

when  it  says  no 


“Bottlecap  angel" by  Nancy  Fuller 
Santa  Monica  ( CA)  Meeting 


how  long  you’ve  waited 
for  the  words 
inside  my  throat 
to  come  undone 

and  how  you  cradle  them 


T he  Language  of  Angels 

by  David  Feela 

One  hundred  geese — no,  more 

than  a hundred — came  down  from  the  sky 

and  landed  in  the  golden  field 

south  of  my  house.  At  first  I was  startled 
by  the  great  commotion  until  I remembered 
when  that  flock  of  geese  first  appeared 

and  wedged  itself  into  the  topography 
of  my  brain.  Or  maybe 
I hadn’t  forgotten,  just  pulled  the  memory 

out  toward  the  mouth  of  a cave, 
autumn  leaping  and  turning 
cottonwood  leaves  to  flame,  faith 

still  coming  down  from  the  sky  in  tongues 

to  anoint  the  genes  with  memory 

so  that  we  might  evolve  toward  the  shape  of 

say,  an  angel — part  bird,  part  human — 
on  the  inside,  in  the  quiet  of  our  minds, 
as  if  opening  a book 

to  see  the  scramble  of  words  on  the  page 

like  a flock  of  geese  rise 

and  somehow  find  its  pleasing  shape. 


Diane  Manning,  Santa 
Monica  (CA)  Meeting 
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Life's  Final  Journey 

by  Susan  Tweit 


On  Labor  Day  weekend,  I set  out 
with  my  husband  Richard  and  our  Great 
Dane  Isis  for  a thousand-mile  trip  to  Ar- 
kansas, spurred  by  the  news  that 
Richard’s  father  was  fading  fast.  We  left 
Salida  [CO]  late  in  the  afternoon,  aim- 
ing for  Amarillo,  TX,  to  spend  the  night. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Canadian  River  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, far  from  any  skyglow,  it  was 
nearly  midnight.  We  stopped  on  the 
dark  roadside  to  gaze  at  the  sky,  arms 
wrapped  around  each  other. 

The  heavens  were  dazzling:  inky 
black  and  freckled  by  more  stars  than  I 
had  seen  in  a long  time.  The  Milky  Way 
spanned  the  sky,  stretching  from  hori- 
zon to  horizon  in  a glimmering  band  of 
silver  stellar  clouds. 

“When  it’s  this  bright,”  I said  to  Ri- 
chard as  we  drove  on,  “you  can  see  why  so  many  cultures 
have  viewed  the  Milky  Way  as  the  trail  between  this  world 
and  the  next,  the  river  of  life  that  carries  souls  on  their  final 
journey.” 

“I  wonder  if  my  father  will  live  through  the  night,”  he 

said. 

Richard’s  father  did  live  through  the  night.  But  when 
we  arrived  at  the  family  home  in  central  Arkansas  the  next 
evening,  we  were  surprised  at  the  changes  since  we’d  seen 
him  five  days  before:  his  body  had  shrunk  so  that  his  bones 
protruded  and  his  skull  dominated  his  face;  his  skin  seemed 
almost  transparent.  Still,  he  recognized  us,  saluting  with  his 
trademark  two-fingered  wave  when  we  walked  in  the  door 
of  his  bedroom  to  join  Richard’s  mother  and  three  siblings. 

“Hello,”  my  father-in-law  said,  his  voice  weak.  Richard 
leaned  over  the  hospital  bed  and  grasped  his  dad’s  upraised 
hand:  “We’re  here,  Dad.” 

Later  that  night,  I sat  with  my  father-in-law  as  he  dozed. 
“We  promised  we’d  be  back,”  I told  him  softly.  “Now  all  of 
your  kids  are  gathered  around  you.” 

His  hand  twitched  convulsively,  plucking  at  the  afghan 
that  covered  his  emaciated  legs.  I reached  gently  for  his  fin- 
gers: “It’s  okay  to  let  go.  We’ll  take  good  care  of  Miss  Alice 
(my  mother-in-law).” 

His  fingers  clutched  mine,  and  then  relaxed.  He  slept. 

The  next  morning  he  greeted  us  by  waving  and  reach- 
ing for  our  hands,  and  even  roused  to  say,  “Bow- wow- wow!” 


when  Isis  thrust  her  huge  snout 
into  the  doorway.  He  seemed 
more  alert. 

Richard’s  sister  decided  to 
return  home  to  northwest  Ar- 
kansas; his  youngest  brother,  a 
pilot  of  private  jets,  went  off  to 
fly  to  Austin  and  San  Antonio. 

By  mid-morning,  my  fa- 
ther-in-law was  agitated  and  no 
longer  responsive;  his  speech  was 
unintelligible,  he  stared  into 
space  and  thrashed  about  from 
time  to  time.  We  called  the  hos- 
pice nurse. 

When  the  nurse  arrived,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears:  “I  thought 
he  had  more  time.” 

That  night  we  kept  vigil  at 
my  father-in-law’s  bedside, 
“midwifing  his  dying,”  in  Richard’s  words,  by  doing  our 
best  to  give  him  comfort  on  his  way.  My  mother-in-law 
held  one  of  his  hands.  Richard  kept  one  arm  around  her 
and  one  hand  on  his  father’s  shoulder.  My  father-in-law’s 
favorite  caregiver  held  his  other  hand.  I sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  one  hand  on  his  feet  and  one  arm  around 
Richard’s  eldest  brother. 

My  father-in-law  never  woke.  His  breathing  grew 
shallower  and  more  labored,  with  more  space  between 
breaths  until  finally  his  chest  simply  didn’t  rise  again.  The 
caregiver  felt  his  pulse.  “He’s  gone.” 

The  room  was  silent  except  for  the  chugging  of  the 
oxygen  compressor.  My  mother-in-law  began  to  sob.  Ri- 
chard comforted  his  mother;  my  brother-in-law  went  to 
call  the  other  siblings  and  the  hospice  nurse;  I turned  off 
the  oxygen  machine. 

Later,  I slipped  outside.  Orion,  my  favorite  constel- 
lation, was  rising  over  the  woods  to  the  southeast  as  if 
striding  across  the  night  sky.  The  Milky  Way  glimmered 
overhead  despite  the  sky  glow.  Richard  came  out  the  door 
and  slipped  his  arms  around  me. 

“There  he  goes,”  I said,  pointing  to  the  Milky  Way. 

Richard  was  silent  for  a long  beat. 

“Yes,”  he  said  finally. 

We  stood  holding  each  other,  sending  our  love  to  help 
Richard’s  father  on  his  final  journey  as  the  stars  glittered 
overhead.  □ 


PILGRIMAGE 


STORY  • PLACE  * SPIRIT  * WITNESS 


Pursuit  of  f ]appincss 

Volutv-c  M>  jssac  2, 1006 
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Leaving  It  Behind 

by  Nancy  Hedrick 

Multnomah  (Portland)  Meeting 

For  Bassam  and  Bethlehem 

The  line  is  drawn  in  the  sand 

weaving  through  the  olive  trees. 

You’re  expected  to  stand  and  stay 
As  buildings,  trees,  houses,  friends, 

and  the  cousin  out  for  groceries 
fall — 

Even  so,  you’re  expected  to  remain. 

Yet  you’re  leaving  Palestine  behind 

finding  a way  out,  a way  to  escape, 
past  checkpoints, 
out  of  the  West  Bank, 
through  the  visa  office — 
passing  by  colleague,  neighbor,  parent,  child. 

Your  brief  window  of  opportunity  and  survival  beckons. 

Leaving  it  behind — 

the  hot  midday  sun  over  dry  hills 
the  twisted  alleys  of  ancient  streets 
the  pressure  of  rapid,  gesturing,  staccato  Arabic 
Of  missiles  and  tanks  and  bullets, 

Of  identity  and  culture  and  history, 

Of  leaders,  betrayal,  disappointment, 
despair  and  grief. 

Yes,  you  have  left  it  behind,  in  your  new  home,  new  land. 
But  the  presence  of  the  past  haunts  you 

and  is  woven  through  every  hour — 

With  its  loss  of  dreams  and  its  story  of  hopes  deferred, 
Hope  denied. 


Nancy  Hedrick  visited  Palestine  in  2001  and  2004.  The  friend 
described  in  the  poem  at  one  time  made  his  living  as  a religious 
painter.  Some  of his  artwork  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Mary  of the  Well  (pictured  in  the  photo  above).  The  photo  also  shows 
two  of  his  sons. 

Women  (and  Men)  in  Black 
Bisbee,  Arizona 

by  Judy  Ray 

Pima  (Tucson,  AZ)  Meeting 

We  stand  with  backs  to  the  Bank.  The  line  curves 

around  the  curved  corner  so  I cannot  see 

how  many  have  joined  beyond  the  SILENT  VIGIL 

sign.  Not  many.  The  Post  Office  across 

the  street  is  old  stone.  Townspeople  visit  it 

daily  as  if  it  were  a community  well. 


Quaker  House 

Fayetteville/Ft.  Bragg  NC 
Front-Line  Peace  Witness 
Since  1969 

Write  for  Qur  Free  Packet 
Long-term  Peace  Strategy 


Quaker  House 
223  Hillside  Ave. 
Fayetteville  NC  28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 
Chuck  Fager,  Director 


From  presidential  offices  these  corners 
in  black  are  scorned.  Don't  you  know  that  peace 
comes  from  war?  From  war-worried  cities 
these  corners  in  black  seem  quaint.  An  hour  a week 
you  think  of  us?  We  live  and  mourn  in  darkness 
every  day.  How  many  weekly  hours 
on  how  many  corners  must  there  be?  Perhaps 
the  force  of  gravity  will  first  suffer 
a power-out  and  let  us  all  go. 

On  this  cold  day,  the  young  woman  next 
to  me  whispers,  “Your  jacket  is  beautiful.” 

“Right  now  I’m  sorry  it’s  not  black,”  I say, 
though  I like  its  crimson  warmth.  In  the  dark  line, 
a blood-red  splash  is  not  out  of  place. 
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Jane  O’Shields-Hayner 
Inland  Valley  (CA)  Meeting 


Bill  O’Shields-Hayner 
Inland  Valley  (CA)  Meeting 
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Friendly  Poetry  and  Songs 


T he  Committee  Song 

by  Gretta  Stone 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond  (CA) 

It  was  there  in  my  mailbox  one  morning, 
a letter  addressed  to  me 

From  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Interim  Planning 
— now  what  in  the  world  could  that  be? 

Of  course,  I ripped  it  right  open, 
how  I wish  I had  thrown  it  away! 

“We’re  pleased  to  inform  you 

that  you’ve  been  invited  to  serve  in  this  special  way... 
and  be  the...” 

Chorus: 

Alternate  Liaison  to  the  Nominating  Subcommittee 
Overseeing  planning  for  the  annual  preliminary 
Meeting  of  the  Board  that  will  appoint  the  secretary 
Who’s  in  charge  of  making  policies 
Concerning  the  selection...  of  the  SNACKS! 

Well  at  first  I was  happy  to  hear  this, 
it  sounded  important  and  nice. 

So  I went  to  the  meeting,  put  on  my  nametag, 
and  shook  hands  with  everyone  twice. 

I listened  to  speeches  all  evening, 
and  halfway  through  the  next  day. 

I never  did  know  what  they  were  about, 
but  at  least,  I knew  I could  say... 

I am  the... 

Chorus 

It  began  with  one  meeting  on  Tuesday,  then  every  third 
Wednesday  ‘til  June, 

Then  alternate  Mondays  and  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  and 
a brown  bag  each  Friday  at  noon. 

At  night  I sat  up  writing  minutes,  not  a single  evening  was 
free. 

My  family  would  plead,  “Won’t  you  stay  home  tonight?” 
But  I couldn’t  you  see  because... 

I was  the... 

Chorus 

Well  at  last  I said  to  the  Chairman, 

“My  husband  is  ready  to  sue 

My  boss  is  pissed  off,  my  children  don’t  know  me, 

now  what  do  you  think  we  should  do?” 


Copyright  1 999  by  Gretta  Stone.  This  song  is from  the  CD  “Not 
Too  Serious , ” a collection  of  tunes  played  by  Gretta  and  Jacob 
Stone , who  currently  serve  as  directors  of  Quaker  Center.  “Faith 
& Practice”  is  a fun-loving  and  often  irreverent  group  of  Quaker 
musicians  who  are  delighted  to  bring  fun  and  music  to  people  of 
all  ages.  The  band plays  an  eclectic  repertoire  including  bluegrass , 
gospel,  pop,  blues,  and  folk  music,  and  some  witty  and  moving 
originals.  Instruments  include  two  guitars,  a banjo,  a harmonica, 
a fiddle,  and  a cornucopia  of percussion  instruments.  This  CD 
includes  two  original  compositions  on  Quaker  themes:  “The  Com- 
mittee Song  and  “The  Peaceable  Kingdom,  ” about  Edward  Hicks. 
It  can  be  ordered for  $15 from  Quaker  Books  at fgcquaker.org. 


The  Chairman  said,  “I’ve  got  the  answer,  it’s  clear  that  we 
need  a review. 

We  need  a committee  to  study  the  committee,  and  to  chair 
it,  well  how  about. . .YOU?” 

Assorted  noises  and  screams , culminating  in  “I  QUIT  being... 
Chorus: 

Alternate  Liaison  to  the  Nominating  Subcommittee 
Overseeing  planning  for  the  annual  preliminary 
Meeting  of  the  Board  that  will  appoint  the  secretary 
Who’s  in  charge  of  making  policies... 

Ending  with  the  narrator  saying  quizzically  “. . .of  the 

SNACKS???” 
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Silence 

by  EIHe  Huffman 

Monterey  Peninsula  (CA)  Meeting 

Silence:  precious,  alluring  spirit  food, 
dancing  in  sunrays 
laughing  in  moon  beams 

deep,  rich,  solitary. 

Silence:  soul  nurturing,  dream  building, 
playing  in  breezes, 
ripping  through  wind  storms, 
singing  with  thunder, 
dazzled  by  lightening, 

fearless. 

Silence:  open  to  leadings,  expectant, 
patiently  listening,  waiting. 

As  dewdrops  become  rivulets,  then  rivers — 

Rushing  torrents  of  awareness  stream  into 
conscious  being:  GOD  SPEAKS 

Trembling,  I become  one  with  creation. 

The  path  appears, 

love,  trust,  knowing,  beckon. 

The  first  step  is  taken — 
silence  is  broken. 


Leading  Among  Friends 

by  Rosemary  K.  Coffey 

Pittsbsurgh  (PA)  Meeting 

Like  jazz  musicians,  Friends  should  learn  the  rules 
And  understand  the  patterns  that  prevail. 
Improvisations  can’t  be  done  by  fools, 

Lest  dissonances  cause  the  work  to  fail. 

Musicians  know  that  everyone  who  plays 
Must  take  a turn  to  follow  or  to  lead, 

While  others  use  a multitude  of  ways 
To  share  their  gifts  according  to  the  need. 

And  so  with  Friends  who  seek  to  lead  the  rest: 
Until  they  see  a sign  that  it’s  their  turn, 

They  might  do  well  to  wait,  take  time  to  test 
The  relevance  and  strength  of  their  concern. 

As  tiny  parts  of  a much  greater  whole, 

We  strive  together  toward  a common  goal. 


Seven  Sides  of  Silence 

by  Stephen  R.  Palmquist 

Santa  Barbara  (CA)  Meeting 

There  are  many  sides 
of  silence 

and  many  types  of  poems: 

Like  silence 

poetry  can  speak  to  us 
of  rhyme  and  reason 
of  every  season 
of  birth,  life,  age,  and  death 

Poetic  words  form  a side 
of  silence 

we  can  never  comprehend. 

There  is  a wordless  side 
of  silence 

oft’  mistaken  for  the  thing  itself: 

These  silent 

ways  of  sharing  are  made 

of  words  forgotten  or  ill-formed 
of  hopes  begotten  or  still-born 
of  peace  and  joy  and  love  unknown 

This  mysterious  side 
of  silence 

cannot  be  expressed  in  a poem. 

There  is  another  side 
of  silence 

on  a summer  day  spent  pondering: 

These  silent 

musing  moments  carry  images 
of  friends  in  far  off  lands 
of  faces  seen  in  a passing  blur 
of  traces  dreamed  the  night  before 

This  hot  and  lonely  side 
of  silence 

must  be  faced  alone. 

Yet  another  side 
of  silence 

comes  and  plays  on  autumn  days: 

The  silence 

of  moonlight  dazzling  on  the  ripples  of  the  sea 
of  ocean  waves  dying  before  they  hit  the  shore 
of  seagulls  smiling  on  soft  wet  sand 

These  are  a side 
of  silence 

made  more  beautiful  by  the  touch  of  your  hand. 
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But  there  is  one  side 
of  silence 

that  is  harder  than  winter  to  endure: 

The  silence 

of  unsent  letters  destroyed  too  soon 
of  words  expressed  without  being  thought  through 
of  truth  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  consequences  feared 
This  dreadful  side 
of  silence 

takes  all  my  strength  to  bear. 

Noise  itself  is  a side 
of  silence 

like  spring’s  bright  colors  loud  and  clear: 

The  silence 

of  a constant  engine  humming  in  my  ear 
of  a song  repeated  one  too  many  times 
of  a poem  where  every  line  must  rhyme 
Hearing  this  paradoxical  side 
of  silence 

lends  meaning  to  our  lives. 

The  one  and  only  side 
of  silence 

I never  want  to  hear  is: 

The  silence 

of  a cold  heart  pretending  to  be  warm 
of  a hot  head  masquerading  to  be  cool 
of  an  insatiable  belly  breaking  the  golden  rule 
There  are  as  many  sides 
of  silence 

as  there  are  types  of  poems. 

Finding  My  Way  Home  from  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Kristina  K.  Sullivan 

Tacoma  ( WA)  Meeting 

I wasn’t  even  close  to  on  time  to  my  familiar  Kinko’s, 
Weighty  Quaker  matters  in  hand, 

Small  typed,  single  spaced. 

Target  and  Fred  Meyer 
As  suggested  by  the  Nextel  guys — 

Fruitless  evening  expeditions. 

The  slow  drag  of  a disabled  girl 
Made  sense  to  me 

As  I searched  for  the  24  hour  Kinko’s. 

Why  shop  in  daylight  where  everyone  can  see, 

Asking  painful  questions  with  each  countless  step? 

I got  back  in  my  car, 

Wishing  I could  give  a ride  to  the  one  left  waiting, 


The  one  with  the  black  polyester  pants,  and  a single 
sagging  bag, 

Holding  the  frivolous  safety  of  a cell  phone. 

And  my  wishes  grew  as  the  night  trudged  on. 

I wished  for  the  two  homeless  men  sitting  apart  on  the 
bench  waiting  for  the  bus, 

And  the  woman  with  a shopping  cart  overflowing  with 
garbage  bags. 

I wished  the  man  at  the  payphone  could  see  the  woman  he 
spoke  to, 

Hold  her  in  his  arms  and  feel  total  love  for  himself, 

And  the  roommate  he  shunned. 

I wished  to  be  back  home. 

Home...  Home, 

A word  I use  so  casually, 

Like  food  and  childhood. 

Assuming  we  all  have  one. 

Pop!  There  was  a ...  A single  firework 

In  the  distance  as  I traveled  east  on  the  freeway 

Where  I really  did  not  know  my  direction. 

A brilliant  splash  of  white  sparkles  which  rose  and  dipped 
And  filtered  through  the  invisible  fronds  of  the  night, 

As  if  to  light  my  way. 

And  yet,  even  when  we  know  where  we’re  going, 

And  we  have  our  pages  copied  and  our  weighty  Quaker 
matters  tied  down, 

There’s  more  work  to  do. 

There’s  people  on  the  street 

Just  before  the  corner  you  know  so  well 

Who  think  you’re  a threat 

Or  maybe  you  think  they’re  a threat  and  yet 

We’re  all  on  our  way  home  in  this  lonely  sacred  world. 


For.  David 

by  Judy  Ray 

Pima  (AZ)  Meeting 

I forget — 

because  you  are  here 
and  the  sun  rises  every  day 

I forget — 

because  we  are  awash 
in  an  ocean  of  words 
though  sometimes  we  pick 
at  a few  that  prick 
like  splinters 
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I forget — 

even  when  you  draw  the  world 
into  a poem,  exactly  so, 
or  when  you  mop  the  tiles 
or  find  the  perfect  quote 

I forget — 

because  it  is  time 

for  breakfast  or  dinner 

I forget — 
because  it  is  now 
and  not  later 

And  yet — 

I will  say  it  this  Christmas  Day 
because  the  sun  has  risen 
and  the  ocean  needs  many  drops 
I love  you. 


Words  or  Living 

by  Gerald  Haynes 

Claremont  (CA)  Meeting 

(upon  hearing  it  said.,  “all  the  time  preach 
the  gospel  and , if  necessary , use  words.  ”) 

Oh,  economy  of  words 
when  will  I learn 
that  a life  lived 
is  the  salvation 
is  the  joy 

not  the  flood  of  words 
I hide  behind 


Providing  grants  in  support  of 
micro-enterprise  development  in 
south  India,  Africa,  and  among  Friends. 

Learn  more  at  www.rswr.org 

• Make  a donation 

• Sign  up  for  the  RSWR  newsletter 

• Contact  us  for  a program  at  your 
meeting  or  church. 

101  Quaker  Hill  Dr.,  Richmond,  IN  47374 

765.966.0314 


A Drawing  by  Leonardo 

for  Sister  Wendy  Beckett 

by  John  Harris 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


The  cat — 

pupils  dilated  with  night — 
squirms  backward, 
resisting  the  light. 

Who  hasn’t? 

The  Madonna  and  Child 
in  their  chair 

bend  tenderly  toward  him — 
Who  hasn’t? 

Who  hasn’t  said  No 

then  clawed  his  way 
to  despair? 
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New  Books  by  Western  Friends 


Teach  Us  To  Live:  Stories  from  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  This  is  a 
collection  of  first-hand  narratives  from  survivors  of  the  1945 
atomic  bombings  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  working  for 
peace.  It  includes  full-color  illustrations,  an  excellent  study  guide, 
and  interviews  (in  English)  on  a CD.  As  the  dust  jacket  notes: 
“These  stories  do  not  end  ‘happily  ever  after.’  Rather,  they  are 
threaded  through  with  sorrow,  with  chaos  and  ugliness.  But  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  try  to  listen.  And  in  learning  about  their 
experiences,  we  can  learn  about  ourselves  and  help  shape  our 
world  with  new  hope  and  understanding.”  Michael  Klare,  Di- 
rector of  Peace  and  World  Security  Studies  at  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, writes:  “The  history  and  realities  of  nuclear  war  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  global  education  today...  [This  book]  fills  an  impor- 
tant gap  in  peace  studies  [and]  belongs  in  every  school  and  li- 
brary.” Available  for  $15.95  plus  tax  (CA  residents  only)  and  ship- 
ping from  Intentional  Productions,  PO  Box  94814,  Pasadena  CA 
91109,  or  from  Amazon.com. 


The  Relics  of  America,  a science  fiction  novel  by  Anthony  Manousos, 
set  in  the  year  2061.  War  has  been  abolished  and  poverty  all  but  elimi- 
nated, but  this  new  age  of  peace  and  prosperity  has  come  at  a terrible  cost. 
In  the  year  20 1 1 , a genetically  engineered  super- virus,  created  in  an  Ameri- 
can laboratory,  wiped  out  nearly  half  of  the  world's  population.  American 
scientists  tried  to  cure  this  plague,  but  failed.  Humanity  was  saved  only 
through  a miracle  drug  created  by  an  Egyptian  scientist  named  Dr 
Mubarak,  who  demanded  that  nations  disband  their  armies  before  he 
would  share  his  remedy.  Most  countries  disarmed  and  received  Mubarak's 
cure.  Only  America  stubbornly  refused.  As  a result,  its  population  was 
decimated  by  plague.  Threatened  with  extinction,  the  last  Americans  were 
finally  given  the  cure  and  allowed  to  live,  with  their  antiquated  weapons, 
in  what  used  to  be  called  New  England.  The  dream  of  a peaceful  world  is 
endangered  when  Mubarak  is  abducted  by  terrorists.  A band  of  intrepid 
Americans  risk  everything  to  restore  democracy  and  freedom. 
Paperback,  228  pp.  Price:  $15,  plus  $4.50  for  postage.  To  order  your 
autographed  copy,  send  a check  made  out  to  “Anthony  Manousos”  to  3223 
Danaha,  Torrance  CA  90505  or  order  at  createspace.com. 


♦ 


Special  Discounts  for  Subscribers 


Friends  Bulletin  publications  make  great  gifts.  FB  subscribers  can  purchase 
Compassionate  Listening  andz5f  Western  Quaker  Reader  at  half  price  (only  $8 
each  plus  $4.50  postage).  Earthlight  is  available  for  only  $12,  plus  $4.50  for 
postage.  If  you  purchase  two  or  more  copies  of  our  books,  we  will  not  charge 
you  for  postage.  If  you  purchase  5 or  more  copies  of  our  books,  you  receive  a 
40%  discount  off  non-subscriber  price. 

If  you  are  not  currently  a subscriber,  please  subscribe  now.  Introductory 
subscriptions  cost  only  $18. 

To  subscribe  or  to  order  a book,  send  a check  made  out  to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to 
3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance,  CA  90505. 
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“HoldinfrYow 

Cn/ih&LCghP’ 

by  Nancy  fatter 


Nancy  Fuller 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


Good  Stewardship 

Through  Socially  Responsible  Investing 
and  Planned  Giving 

Since  1898  Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation’s  mission  has 
been  to  assist  Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the 
stewardship  of  their  financial  resources,  guided  by  Friends 
Testimonies  and  Concerns.  Our  services  include: 

Socially  Responsible  Investing 
Trusteeship 

Charitable  Gift  Annuities 
and  other  Planned  Giving 

For  more  information  on  how  NFC's  knowledge,  experience  and 
expertise  can  help  your  organization  he  good  stewards  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  you,  please  contact  our  staff  or  visit  our  wehsite. 


FIDUCIARY 


C O K I>  O R A T I O N 


An  independent  Quaker  nonprofit  corporation 
1515  Cherry  Street;  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
215-241-7272  or  info@friendsfiduciary.org 
w w w.fricndsfiduci  a r v . o r g 
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About  Our  Artists 


Cover:  Background  photo  by  Ben  Hubbell, 
a life-long  nature  lover  who  has  backpacked 
intensively  for  many  years  in  the  greater  Bay 
Area  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  He  photographs 
nature  wherever  he  hikes,  loves  pet  rats,  and 
combines  his  love  of  gourmet  cooking  with  a 
keen  interest  in  sports  nutrition.  You  can  learn 
more  at  http://www.benhubbell.com. 

Page  6-7:  Sarah  Armstrong  Jones:  Drawn 
to  color  and  form,  this  award-winning  pho- 
tographer creates  works  of  art  using  a cam- 
era. Subjects  include  commentary,  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  structures  that  challenge  how 
we  see  the  world  around  us. 

Peter  Bowles  writes:  “I  have  always  created 
images  since  as  far  back  as  I can  recall  and  in 
the  same  way  loved  painting  American  In- 
dian themes.  I’ve  been  attending  Santa 
Monica  Meeting  for  about  a year  and  a half, 
but  I have  also  attended  meetings  in  my  na- 
tive England.  In  2000  I moved  from  Lon- 
don to  Truth  or  Consequences,  New  Mexico, 
and  two  years  later  moved  to  Los  Angeles.” 
Cathy  Weber  grew  up  in  the  Midwestern 
USA,  studied  at  the  Herron  School  of  Art 
and  Indiana  University,  and  later  completed 
a formal  painting  apprenticeship  in  Mexico 
City.  In  1981  she  moved  to  Dillon,  Montana, 
where  she  maintains  a studio  in  the  historic 
downtown.  See  http://www.cathyweber.net. 

Centerfold,  pp.  12-13. 

Ben  Hubbell  (see  above) 

Mark  Farmer,  co-clerk  of  Orange  County 
Friends  Meeting,  has  been  painting  for  more 
than  50  years.  He  loves  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  painting  outdoors.  But  he  also  loves 
people,  and  has  done  many  portraits  over  the 
years.  When  not  traveling,  he  continues  to 
paint  the  beach,  mountains  and  people  where 
he  lives  in  Southern  California. 

Jean  Triol  earned  a masters  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of 
New  Jersey.  She  practiced  and  taught  clinical 
laboratory  science  with  a specialty  in  cytol- 
ogy for  35  years.  During  her  second  career 
as  a watercolorist,  Jean  has  studied  at  Flat- 
head  Valley  Community  College  and  has  en- 
joyed many  watercolor  workshops  from  local 
and  national  artists.  She  toured  France,  wa- 
tercolor paints  and  brushes  in  hand,  with  artist 
and  teacher  Karen  Leigh  of  Kalispell,  MT. 
See  http:// www.j eanswatercolors.com . 

Bill  and  Jane  O’Shields-Hayner  are  art- 
ists living  and  working  in  the  Inland  Com- 
munities region  of  Southern  California.  Jane 
retired  from  her  profession  as  a high-school 
art  teacher  and  earned  a Masters  Degree  in 
Occupational  Therapy.  As  primary  O.T.  for 


Corona  Regional  Medical  Center  home 
health,  she  treats  home-bound  patients 
throughout  Riverside  County.  Bill  is  a full- 
time college  art  professor.  Jane’s  current  art- 
work focuses  on  themes  that  relate  to  her 
spiritual  journey  and  her  deep  love  for  the 
natural  world,  including  the  world  of  animals, 
many  of  whom  have  played  central  roles  in 
her  life.  Bill’s  current  series  is  dedicated  to 
baby  Angelina,  whom  the  couple  is  raising. 
His  abstract  drawings  are  inspired  by  his  love 
for  her  and  are  expressions  of  his  fascination 
with  the  miracle  of  growth  and  transforma- 
tion. 

Page  17,  Nancy  Fuller  writes:  “At  age  60, 1 
am  opening  to  a joyful  convergence  of  spiri- 
tual, ethical  and  creative  leadings,  discovered 
in  the  company  of  Friends,  20  plus  years  of 
parenting,  and  30  plus  years  of  partnership  in 
love.  From  my  parents,  respect  for  all  crea- 
tures and  the  natural  world.  From  my  deep- 
est self,  the  need  to  create.” 

“Writing  and  the  Spirit” 
continue  from  page  9 

just  in  my  own  life,  but  perhaps  for 
other  seekers  who  had  sensed  the  same 
relationship  in  their  lives,  but  hadn’t 
found  a way  to  name  it. 

Quaker  tradition  and  community 
gave  me  both  a felt  sense  of  the  Spirit 
and  language  for  naming  it.  It  also  en- 
couraged in  me  the  inclination  to  try 
to  write  about  the  relationship  between 
the  contemplative  tradition  and  the 
mountain  or  wilderness  experience. 
Both  involved  emptying  and  opening. 
Both  were  invitations  into  a deeper 
sense  of  Presence  that  seemed  other- 
wise elusive. 

As  the  inclination  to  write  became 
more  of  a leading,  I found  out  about 
the  Ministry  of  Writing  program  at 
Earlham  School  of  Religion.  The  Min- 
istry of  Writing — now  there  was  an  in- 
teresting concept.  Intuitively,  I felt  as 
though  that’s  where  I was  headed.  So 
with  the  support  of  Salt  Lake  Meeting 
and  with  the  help  of  a generous  Coo- 
per Scholarship,  I lit  out,  with  my  gra- 
cious and  generous  wife  Grace  (who 
had  no  intention  of  ever  leaving  her 
native  home  in  the  Rockies)  for 
Earlham  School  of  Religion  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana  to  explore  the  notion  of 
writing  as  ministry.  “No  matter  how  you 
change  out  there,”  said  one  of  my 


mountain  pals,  who  must  have  imag- 
ined me  coming  back  to  his  door  after 
seminary,  all  wild  eyed  and  loaded  down 
with  religious  tracts,  “we’ll  still  be 
friends.” 

While  at  Earlham,  I learned  a lot 
about  the  greater  Quaker  family  and  its 
theological  diversity.  I also  began  to 
develop  my  understanding  of  writing 
as  a ministry.  In  a religious  tradition 
that  emphasized  everyone’s  potential 
role  as  minister,  personal  stories,  in  the 
form  of  spiritual  journals  or  autobiog- 
raphies, were  significant,  not  just  for  the 
writer,  but  for  readers  later  on.  In  addi- 
tion, Quaker  writings,  from  the  very 
beginning,  often  took  the  form  of  so- 
cial and  spiritual  witness.  In  Quaker 
circles,  writers  often  felt  led  to  witness 
to  that  which  they  understood  as  Truth, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  printers  ready 
to  disseminate  their  words. 

I learned  too,  from  reading  early 
Quaker  journals  and  from  reading  a 
great  book  called  the  Literary  Life  of  the 
Early  Friends  by  Luella  Wright,  that  the 
act  of  writing  was,  at  times,  a means  of 
contemplative  recollection.  In  other 
words,  some  early  Quakers  approached 
their  daily  writing  as  a form  of  spiritual 
practice.  That  intrigued  me  as  I could 
see  the  potential  for  introducing  vari- 
ous forms  of  writing  practice  as  a way 
of  acknowledging  and  allowing  this  part 
of  our  tradition  to  flourish.  From  expe- 
riences in  other  writing  circles,  I knew 
that  the  practice  of  writing  was  poten- 
tially transformative — that  creativity 
was  also  a kind  of  emptying  and  open- 
ing experience  not  unlike  worship — and 
that  writing,  and  the  sharing  of  one’s 
writing  with  others,  could  be  a means 
of  building  community.  I witnessed  this 
first-hand  at  Earlham,  first  as  a student, 
then  as  a leader  of  writing  workshops 
and  retreats,  and  later  as  a teacher  in 
the  Ministry  of  Writing  program. 

As  writers  in  community,  we  were 
also  listeners  and,  as  Douglas  Steere 
once  suggested,  we  could  “listen  one 
another  into  a condition  of  discovery.” 

Earlham  School  of  Religion  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  writer  as  storyteller, 
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as  witness,  as  contemplative,  as  teacher, 
as  community  builder — all  of  which  I 
came  to  understand  as  elements  of  writ- 
ing as  ministry. 

I learned  too,  from  teaching  and 
leading  retreats,  and  from  my  own  prac- 
tice, that  writing  and  truth-telling  could 
also  be  a means  of  healing  and  trans- 
formation and,  therefore,  ministry. 

What  inspired  you  to  write  your  first  book, 
The  Church  of  Higher  Elevation? 

The  act  of  emptying  and  opening 
into  a writing  voice,  which  eventually 
became  a book — First  Church  of  the 
Higher  Elevations:  Mountains,  Prayer, 
and  Presence — was  a long  and  gradual 
process — one  that  was  deeply  informed 
by  the  experience  of  Quaker  worship. 
As  in  the  formation  of  a ministry  in 
worship,  the  words  that  I found  to  tell 
the  stories  I needed  to  tell  circled 
around  various  images  and  themes  for 
a long  time — wildness,  contemplative 
practice  as  adventure,  home  and 
Spirit — before  they  finally  fell  into 
place.  As  in  worship,  there  were  dark, 
dry,  and  empty  periods  of  waiting  and 
there  were  openings  and  leadings  that 
seemed  to  percolate  from  the  depths 
like  water  from  an  aquifer. 

The  act  of  storytelling,  of  recollect- 
ing those  moments  from  my  own  life 
when  I had  a felt  sense  of  the  Spirit, 
was  a rich  one  for  me.  I believe  in  the 
power  of  storytelling — not  just  the  tell- 
ing of  the  story  but  the  kind  of  deep 
listening  (or  reading)  that  makes  places 
where  stories  can  dwell. 

What  is  the  magazine  Pilgrimage  about, 
and  why  would  it  be  of  interest  to  Quak- 
ers? 

When  the  opportunity  came  my 
way  to  take  over  the  editorship  of  Pil- 
grimage, which  was  devoted  to  reflec- 
tive writing,  place,  spirituality,  and  story, 
I saw  it  as  a way  to  create  a commu- 
nity-in-print  devoted  to  the  exchange 
of  personal  stories.  What  I’d  come  to 
understand  as  the  ministry  of  writing 
informed  the  way  I approach  each  is- 
sue of  Pilgrimage.  Editing  is  a kind  of 


discernment  process.  Which  words  re- 
ally matter  right  now?  Which  stories 
needed  to  be  told? 

While  Pilgrimage  is  not  a Quaker 
magazine  per  se,  I think  it  reflects  the 
ministry  of  writing  orientation  I 
gleaned  from  our  tradition  and  from 
experiences  studying  and  teaching  at 
Earlham  School  of  Religion — one  in 
which  personal  stories  are  important  as 
a means  of  witness  to  our  times,  our 
places,  and  our  experiences  along  vari- 
ous trails  of  the  Spirit.  I hope  that  each 
new  issue  of  Pilgrimage,  like  each  new 
experience  in  worship  sharing,  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  telling  and  receiv- 
ing of  words  that  matter — words  that 
might  just  encourage  a “condition  of 
discovery.”  □ 

“The  Power  of  Goodness” 
continued  from  page  5 

L.M.  Dadaev,  Minister  of  Education 
and  Science  of  the  Chechen  Republic: 

The  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Science  of  the  Chechen  Re- 
public expresses  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Friends  International  Library 
and  particularly  to  project  coordi- 
nators Janet  Riley  and  Mikhail 
Roshchin  for  the  publication  of  the 
book  The  Power  of  Goodness  as  a gift 
to  Chechnya’s  children. 

This  is  a priceless  gift!  It’s 
noteworthy  that  it  was  published 
in  three  languages — English,  Rus- 
sian, and  Chechen — which  will 
enable  greater  mastery  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

The  contents  of  the  book  also 
deserve  attention.  They  basically 
include  the  best  works  of  world- 
class  writers — stories  of  nonvio- 
lence and  reconciliation,  of  good 
deeds,  carried  out  by  people  in  vari- 
ous times  and  countries.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  stories  from 
Chechen  writers  were  included  in 
the  collection. 

The  book  is  filled  with  aspira- 
tions of  truth,  kindness,  help  to 


one’s  neighbors,  and  diligence, 
which  will  be  very  useful  for  the 
moral  development  and  effective 
upbringing  of  the  rising  generation. 
By  their  contents,  the  stories  are 
close  to  children  in  that  they  are 
devoted  to  real  events  and  to  chil- 
dren, and  in  some  cases  they  speak 
of  Chechnya. 

The  children  of  Chechnya, 
having  lived  through  the  horrors  of 
war,  need  rehabilitation.  And  one 
of  the  first  signs  in  this  plan  is  the 
Chechen  version  of  The  Power  of 
Goodness.  It  carries  with  it  the  phi- 
losophy of  love  and  counterbal- 
ances the  hatred  and  cruelty  that  is 
flooding  this  world. 

The  publication  of  collected 
stories  for  children  on  tolerance, 
kindness,  and  compassion  for 
people  is  a part  of  that  help  that 
the  children  of  Chechnya  especially 
need.  On  earth,  where  cruelty  and 
callousness  have  continued  to 
dominate  for  decades,  the  people, 
the  children,  yearn  for  kindness,  the 
spirit  of  charity,  and  creative  work. 
For  this  reason,  those  who  took 
part  in  this  noble  work  deserve  spe- 
cial appreciation. 

Without  a doubt,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  in  three  languages 
and  the  possibility  of  reading  it  is 
an  invaluable  gift  for  Chechnya’s 
children. 

To  the  authors  of  the  project, 
thank  you.  We  hope  that  the 
project  will  continue  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  collaborate  with  you. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Science  of  the  Chechen  Republic 
ask  you  to  provide,  to  the  extent 
possible,  this  book  to  our  school 
libraries. 

Janet  and  her  colleagues  are  near 
completion  of  a second  edition  of  the 
Chechen  version  of  The  Power  of  Good- 
ness and  plan  to  take  the  project  to  a 
higher  level  by  teaming  with  Chris 
Hunter’s  Little  Star  program. 

“Little  Star  psychologists  are  en- 
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thusiastic  about  the  project  and  have 
already  begun  to  compile  a teacher’s 
manual.  The  psychologists  will  hold 
workshops  for  teachers  throughout 
Chechnya  on  ways  to  utilize  the  sto- 
ries with  the  young  people  under  their 
care,”  explains  Janet,  “so  it  can  be  used 
throughout  the  war-torn  republic  and 
influence  the  next  generation  of  chil- 
dren and  those  who  have  been  trau- 
matized by  the  recent  wars.  After  the 
workshops  all  teachers  will  be  given 
ample  copies  of  The  Power  of  Goodness 
for  their  local  communities. 

This  project  will  require  about 
$140,000  to  implement  and  will  in- 
volve the  kind  of  creative  networking 
that  Janet  has  made  her  trademark. 

The  Future  of 
The  Power  of  Goodness 

But  Janet’s  vision  doesn’t  end  with 
this  book.  She  envisions  an  ongoing 
series  of  Power  of  Goodness  projects  for 
children  throughout  the  world  “I’d 
like  to  see  many  versions  of  Power  of 
Goodness  geared  for  many 
cultures, along  with  manuals  and 
teacher  workshops  similar  to  the  ones 
in  Chechnya  specifically  geared  for 
Africans,  Latin  Americans,  Asians,  and 
the  USA.  And  also  one  in  Arabic,  He- 
brew, and  English  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  Israelis  and  Palestinians.”  The 
Chechen  project  is  just  the  beginning. 
A pool  of  stories  is  already  being  gen- 
erated from  many  countries  drawing  on 
the  true  experiences  of  people  from 
around  the  globe. 

“Eventually,  I hope  that  someone, 
or  some  organization,  will  take  up  this 
vision,”  says  Janet,  who  is  at  an  age 
when  most  people  think  of  finding  a 
quiet  berth  in  a retirement  home. 

Having  known  Janet  for  twenty 
years,  I am  sure  that  she  won’t  retire  or 
rest  until  she  persuades  someone  to 
carry  on  her  vision.  □ 

Tax-deductible  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Friends  International 
Library  (checks  should  be  made  out 


to  “Friends  International  Library”)  c/ 
o Janet  N.  Riley,  Executive  Secretary, 
822  B Santa  Maria  Avenue,  Los 
Osos,  CA  USA  93402.  For  more  in- 
formation: Phone:  805-534-9597.  E- 
Mail:  FIL@Quaker.org. 


Calendar 


Feb  1-3:  Conversations  About 
Clerking.  Learning  the  skills  of  Spirit- 
guided  leadership  and  Friends’  business 
practices.  Joe  Franko  and  Shan  Cretin. 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
(quakercenter.org). 

Feb  29-Mar  2:  Opening  Hearts  and 
Minds:  Speaking  Truth  to  Power.  Us- 
ing words  as  nonviolent  direct  action  when 
listening  is  required  but  is  not  enough. 
Bonnie  Tinker  and  Rev.  Cecil  Charles 
Prescod.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
(quakercenter.org) 

Mar  28-30:  Interfaith  Peacemaking. 
Building  bridges  of  understanding,  deep- 
ening spiritual  connections,  cooperating 
for  peace  and  justice.  Anthony  Manousos, 
Jewish  and  Muslim  leaders.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center  (quakercenter.org). 

April  11-13:  The  Ecology  of  Quaker 
CENTER.  Finding  the  Divine  among  the 
redwoods.  David  Forbes,  Margaret 
Willi  ts. 


The  Quaker  United  Nations  Office 
— New  York  invites  applications  for  their 
2008-09  internship  program.  The  internship 
provides  an  opportunity  for  candidates  with 
an  interest  in  international  affairs,  and  a 
commitment  to  Friends’  principles,  to  work 
at  the  UN.  Further  information  and 
applications  are  available  online 
(www.quno.org),  or  by  contacting  the  office: 
777  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017, 
qunony@afsc.org.  Deadline  for  submission  of 
applications  and  references:  February  8, 
2008. 

African  Summer  Workcamps  2008. 

AGLI,  the  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative  of 
Friends  Peace  Teams,  is  sponsoring  5 
intergenerational  workcamps  in  Burundi, 
Kenya,  and  Rwanda.  A two-day  orientation 
begins  June  22, 2008,  near  Washington,  DC. 
Workcamps  end  on  July  26.  Workcampers 
will  assist  with  building  or  rebuilding  clin- 
ics, schools  and  peace  centers — no  skills 
needed.  Visit  our  website  at  http:// 
www.aglionline.org  or  contact  Dawn 
Rubbert  via  dawn@aglionline.org. 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 
sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  S24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fiim.org 

Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehill.org. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry  of  the  written 
word.  Friends  worldwide 
find  community  in  each 
issue  full  of  award- 
winning articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call 
us  toll-free  at  800-471- 
6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  www.friendsjournal.org. 


Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

2007  Advertising  Rates:  $.47  per 

word  for  CLASSIFIED  ads.  Minimum 
charge,  $ 9.  Box  ads:  1 0%  extra.  Ads  should 
be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six 
weeks  prior  to  publication.  DISPLAY  ADS: 
$16  per  column  inch.  % page  ad  (4  x 4V2): 
$97 — 1 column  ad  (2V2  x 10):  $139 — 2 
column  ad  (5  x 10):  $239 — V2  page  ad 
(7¥t  x 4V2):  $169— Full  page  (7V2  x 10): 
$299.  Discounts:  10% for  3 consecutive 
appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive  ap- 
pearances of  ad. 
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Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

FRIENDS  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simplicity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  and  optional  daily  worship.  Visit 
our  website  atwww.friendshouse.org.  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409. 
707-538-0152. 

**** 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3 -week  service-learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
week-long  wilderness  trip  and  service  work, 
students  gain  understanding  and  leadership 
skills  for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriv- 
ing in  an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for  their 
education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker  Schol- 
arships support  all  qualified  teens  regardless 
of  financial  needs.  Visit  www.woolman.org  or 
call  Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  WoRKCAMPS.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  Hill  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 

**** 

Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 

WORKCAMPS.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  full 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 


program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington,  DC.  Stipend,  room 
and  board  and  health  insurance. 
http:www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

**** 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 

alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 
All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@fr  iendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write 
Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde, 
Costa  Rica.  Phone/FAX:  01 1-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

**** 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley, 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  public  transportation, 
markets  and  other  stores.  A vibrant 
intergenerational  community,  we  welcome 
children.  Expected  move-in,  Fall  2008.  530- 
478-5778.  www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 


Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 
Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

***?fr* 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A 
QUAKER  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 
Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

**** 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 
***** 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  ARTS  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly,  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  & non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B8cW  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www. quaker.org/fqa. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 
85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 


Friends  Music  Camp — summer 
program  for  ages  10-18,  held  at  Olney 
Friends  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Par- 
ent comment:  “A  profound,  life-chang- 
ing experience.”  Camper  comment: 
“Awesome!”  www.friendsmusiccamp.org. 
Phone:  937-767-1311.  E-mail: 

musicfmc@yahoo.com. 


New  Editor  Sought  For 
Friends  Bulletin.  The 

expected  starting  date  for  the  new  edi- 
tor will  be  summer  2008.  Email  letter 
of  interest  to  Rob  Roy  Woodman, 
rwoodman@sbcglobal.net,  subject 
line:  Friends  Bulletin  editor. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice, 
diversity,  gender  equity,  and  the  health  of 
the  planet. 

Nationwide/ Canada. 

All  ages.  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 


June  20-  August  2, 2008 
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